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ABSTRACT- 

This paper, part of a larger study, focuses on a. 
single linguistic devipe, the "machine-gun question which was used 
by three of six participants in a ThanKsgiving dinner conversation. 
This conversational device is characteristic of a style that seems to 
grow cut of the need to have others a p^:rove of one's wants. It is a 
style characterized here as ,"high-inyolvement . " The other three 
participants exhibited a style which seems to- qrow out of the need to 
not be imposed upon, or the need for .independence ; it is 
characterized as "high-considerateness The "machine-gun question" 
is. spokeii at a rapi^ ra1:e and is timed to come either as an overlap 
or a latch on the interlocutor " s utterance. It also has reduced 
syntactic f crm and marked high or. low pitch. It requests information, 
and it\, may coie in a series. This type of^ question has its corollary 
in an ^aswer^ characterized by reduced forin, rapid timing, and , marked 
lew or ^Jiigh pitch. Examples of such questions and answers 



intentions among interlocutors 



demonstrates the process of percexvmg 
in ccnversaticn.^ A conclusion is that intentions are perceived 

J — : jLt.^ ^ wlfich conversational style. 



correctlyv in proportionate the degree 
is s.hared\ (AHH) 



*^ Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that ca:h be made * 
* - from the original document. * 

^ ^ -1.^ ^ J,, 3(j jjj jjC 3^ 3jt ^ 34c 3(C * 
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As Robin Lakoff (1979) notes, "style" refers to all 'Aspects of a person's 
behavior that are popularly thoyght of as "character" or "personal ity." She 
observes that we expect "coherency" 'and "consistency" among elements of 
others" behavior, dress, and, so on, so that "we are surprised if one affects 
Victorian manners and dresses in tie-dyed s'hirts and cut-oftV (Labff 1977), 
The codification of these co-occurrence expectations' (Gumpefz 1964] amounts 
'to a grammar of sllyle. 

Perception of style operates in the way Bartlett (1932) hypothesized 
for memory: in sweeping over a newly encountered person or scene, one grasps 
a small number of elements, associates these with, a Familiar scheifia based on 
prior experience, and postulates the .existence of the entire schema. Thus 
a grammar of style assumes a "schema" or "frames" approach which underlies . ' 
much recent .work in theoretical linguistics (for example Chafe 1977 and 
Fillmore 1976) as well <is other disciplines (see Tannen 1979a for a siwry 
and discussion of theories of frames and related notions). 

Ways of talking-the use of language in all ,its phonological, syntactic, 
paralinguistic-and praptic variety-are part of ^he schema which -consti- . 
tutes personal style. Ultimately, we will want to link, analysis of language 
. use, or conversational style, to a comprehensive analysis of other eleiifents ■ 
of behavior, such as proxemic, kinesic, and other nonverbal channels, 
"facial expressions,. gestures, and so on. For the present, however, I have 
concentrated on the linguistic channel and, since one must start soi^ewhere, 
on the language used in a single-setting; infomal talk among peers at a 
dinner gathering. 

\ In a larger study (Tannen-19791)) I have attempted to isolate as many 

t* ■ 

as possible of the linguistic devices nhich constitute the styles of the 

- ■ ■ » 

'Paper presented at the annyal meeting of the Linguistic Society of itoica, 
Los Angeles, California, December 27; 1979. 



participants', and to dMStrate their operation in'interaction both with 
those-others who exhibited similar styles and with' those others whose 
styles were danotistrably different." In the present .paper I will focus on 
a single llnguistic devKe whidh was used by three of the six participants. 
That device, the machineiun question, is characterized by a number of 
. syntactic and paralinguis'dc features which typify the conversational 
styles o'f those who use it. 

Thanhqivinq 'pinner 
; The present analysis is based Sn two and a half hours of naturjlly 
occurring conversation which took place before, during.and after Thanks- 
giving dinner at a'hme in Oakland, California' in 1978.' The gathering 
was made op of'six people (four men, two women), all single, ranging in ■• 

■ age' frail 28 to 34, of varying ethnic and geographic backgrounds and of 
varying degrees of intimacy among them. Participants were aware that they 
were being taped. After the conversation was transcribed, a playback com- 

' ponentwas'introduced (cf Labovand Fanshel 1978) whereby each participant 
separately listened to segments of the tape and discussed her/his own inter- 

■ pretations and recollections of the interaction. 

■ In recalling Thanksgiving dinner several months later, two of the par- 
'. tiparfts rtcalled that.it had been a fineogathering,,with "great" conversa- 
tion. . A.thiwI recalled that it nad been very nice indeed, although at 
■times, he had felt the conversation had been a.^" ''competitive." In con- 
trast, two other participants said that they had enjoyed' themselves, but 
that they had felt.the conversation had been "dofiinated" by the other three. 
The last participant said it had been a very stimulating gathering, and he 
had'particularly liked the conversation because it was "intellect'jal," 
' Detailed analysis of the linguistic features of the talk that m'ade up the 
•two and a half hours of conversation taped made these differing reactions 
. comprehensible. Each participant's . talk exhibited a unique cmbination of 
features such as pacing, rate of sneech, preferred topics, use of'Story- 
telling and hwr, use of amplitude and pitch, and so on. Each speaker 
h^a^a unliiue style. Yet there energed as well a pattern by.which, in 
' . some sie, three speakers could be seen as exhibiting similar styles, 
. 'while three others exhibited contrasting styles. I shall describe these 
two stylgLasJlthey were discrete, but It should be borne in mind that 

■ this h an ideal izationlor heuristic purposes; the similarity is more , 



precisely a clustering on a continuum, or perhaps on a series of ccntlnuua, 
representing preference fcr the llnguistic.devices discussed,, 

High-Involvement vs. High-Considerateness Styles • • 
' Three of the six participants exhibited styles that used, to some degree, 
the following devices; frequent overlap bf a cooperative rather than ob- 
structive nature (Tannen 1979b and in press), the .tendency to continue _ 
speaking.pver others' overlaps, contributions timed to latch onto preced- 
ing utterances without pause; relatively rapid rate of speech, relatively 
few Internal pauses; preference for marked shifts in amp.litude and pitch, 
resulting in exaggerated intonation contours; preference for personal 
topics, free offer' of opinions related or unrelated to prevldus talk, per- 
sistence of contributions over numerous turns despite lack of response fraii 
others. These devices' seem to grow out of a strategy that serves, above 
all what Brown and Levinson (1978) have^ identified as positive face wants- 
the need to have at least.some others approve of one's wants, or what I 
liketothinkof as the need for community. Put another way, they are 
honoring Lakoff's (1973)' [13 of rapport, /HaintMn camaraderie.' Speakers 
who exhibit such a style are operating.on the assumptioti that, whereas it 
is nice to act as if "we're true friends," "true friends" do nofhave to 
worry about .imposing on'each other.' This Is a style, moreover, whjch loves 
talk and fears silence, for talk Is seen as evidence of rapport,|hlle 

silence is seen as possible evidence of its lack. .Therefore I shall call 
3 • ■ 

it "high-involvement." 

^ . ■ The other three participants in the conversation at Thanksgiving dinner 
exhibited styles characterized by the following features; less freguent ■ 

■ overlap, a tendency to stop speaking in reaction to others' overlap; allow- 
ing pauses between turns, loctinternal pauses, relatively slow rate of 
speech; use of flat intonation contours; preference for impersonal topics, 
preference for picking up on others' topics,, abandonment of contributions • 
that are not picked up by others; more use of hedges and hesitatidns. These 
devices seem to grow out of a strategy which honors wh^t Brown and Levinsor.„ 
call negative face;. the neejl to not be imposed upon or what I like to thini 
of as the, need for Independence. Speakers of such a style also feel that 
the nicest thing one cai^^do is to act as if "we're true friends," but in ■, 
their systM, true friends 'are consi/erate of each other in this way. This 
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is a style which honors first Ukoff's Rl of rapport, 'Don't impose.' 
It is a style, finally, which is more respectfuTof silence and is some- 
what suspicious of talk, since talk is seen as an imposition and silence 
a sign of considerateness'. Hence I shall call it "high-considerateiiess." 

' Thus we can postulite.the existence of two styles, one having conven- 
■tionalized linguistic/ievices which serve the need for comunity or involve- 
ment, the other having conventionalized linguistic devices which serve the 
need for ■independence.* Again, these are not in fact discrete styles, 
as the devices discussed are not discrete entities; rather, the devices are 
made up of relatively more or less exaggerated use of the linguistic 
features, and each person's style represents a pattern of preferences for ' 
. coBiiunicative strategies which make use of these devices. It should be 
noted, as well, that the use of the terra "strategy" does not imply deliberate 
^r conscious^ choice of ways of speaking. Quite the contrary, ways of encod- 
ing meaning in words are iutomatic and habitual and seem self-evidently 
appropriate to the speaker. He may talk of "strategies" only in retrospect, 
by-way of explicating^fhe pattern that can be discerned in linguistic var- 
iables. ^ 

ThrHachile-Gun Question 

The' machine-gun question is ajinguistic deyic_e whichjas ^-equently 

■ used .by the three speakers of "high-involvement" styles. The prototypical 
machine-gun question is spoken at a rapidtate ahd-is-timed-to. cowe either 
as an overlap or a latch (Sacks 1970) on the. interlocutor's utterance. It 
has.reduced^ttacticfonnandiarked high or low pitch. It requests in- 

■ formation of a'personal nature, and it may come In a series. The effect of 
■the use of this device with speakers accustomed to such a style is to keep, 

' the canversation flowing rapidly and smoothly. The reduced syntactic , 
fori' and rapid turn-timing carry the metamessage (Bateson 1972) "I am so 
interested that I'can^t wait for you to.finish your turn before finding " 

,out this extra inforaation about you." In addition, the wked pitch seems 

; to denote a kirid of c'asualness, carrying the metaraessege, "This isn't all 
that important, and I don't want to take the floor away from you, so 
answer (lie if you.like and then go on." Evidence that'.these intentions are 

, clear to co-stylists will be seen presettly;. resulting conversation is 
riiythnically smooth and demonstrably pleasing to participants." ' ' 



°In contrast, the effect of raiichine-gun questions in cross-slylntic 
talk, that is, with interlocutors who are accustomed to a "high-consiierate,- 
ness" 5tyl£, is the opposite of what is intended, The rapid-fire questions 
see«i puzzlini!, startling,, even rude. They catch the interlocutor off 
guai^ and make him or her feel on the spot.' Ihe' resulting interchange is 
rhytliically uneven and, by the testimony of participants -during- pi ayback-,- 

unsatisfyi'ng to all participants; . ^ 

> • . ■ . ■ 

Examples ■ . 

I first became aware of the machine-gun question in an infomal way. 
Hy sistfr was visiting me in California during the time that I was bcgifi-' 
ning analysis of the Thanksgiving data; One of the participants ift the 
Thanksgiving dinner had the 'chance to meet my sister. After he had been 
■talking to her for a while, he came up to me with' great excitement and 
animation. "Your sister talks just like you!" he exclaimed, Hy interest, 
of course/cou'd not have been more intense, "Hell", I was talking to her," 
he explained, "and, I told her that I had been in New York last surnner. 
And she said, "WHERE'.", He mimicked my sister's response by tacking the 
question, 'where,' right onto his sentence, very fast and abrupt, with 
falling intonation like a poke. As he said it, he darted'his head in my 
direction, giving the feeling of physical imposition on "n^/ space.';- He 
repeated, ;just_ 'ME. '^ W as if this'were the oildest ut- 

terance he hadtver encounterer'""She didn't say," 'Oh. really?, Where did 
yougo inNewyork?'-or anything like that. Just. 'Where'." Againk imi- 
tated the abnjpt question and jutted his head 'toward me. "And then I 
realized," he continued, "that that's what you do. And at first I thought , 
it was really rude, but then I got used to it. And your sister does the. 
same thing, If .,1 hadn't known I would have thought it meant she was bred . 
, and wanted the conversation to be over quickly." 

Thus I became aware of the process qf pragmatic homonymy (Lakoff and 
Tannen 1979), by which the metamessage of the machine-gun deliveny signalled 
to David just the 'opposite of its intention. His explanation of his reac- 
tion to sister's question sent me back to the Thanksgiving transcripts 
with renewed focus. Sure enough. I found. numerous instances,of similar use 
of abrupt questions by the three participants who exhibited what.1 now^ 
refer to-as "high-involvraent" style. There was clear evidence that the 
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device had different. effects when'used with tliose^who shared the style and. 
when used Nith others Mho did not. 

The Thanksgiving data include several instances of precisely the same 
question, itM in the same way, with similar effects. In the following 
excerpt from that transcript, the context Js almost exactly the same as the 
one,in which my sister asked David-«Whew." In thiS' case, Chad, a native 
lind resident of Los 'Angeles, makes reference to having visited New York, 
C1ty,;and Kurt, a native of New fork, asks "Where," in staccatp fashion, 
with low pitch, and tiped to overlap preceding, talk. (Kurt and Chad do 
not know each othe^yet; they have met onlj; once before, and briefly). The ; 
third speaker in this Interchange is Cdvid, the same person who met my sister; 
David Is also a native of Los Anjeles and a good friend of Kurt. ' , , 

. ■ (1) C. 'That's Miat I exacted to find inHew York was.lots 
of.bagcis. , ' 
.'(2) 0 Keah iots of bagels and when you" go "to'BSstbn you expect to 

findrbeans. ■, . , 

(3) K , Iflid you find them? / 

(4) .'C io no. What I found were uh- . . . crois?' crescent 

■ rolls? and croissant? and all that? ,.... thE . . 
.crescent rolls mostly. Lots of that kind of stuff. 
But It was! , ' 

4 (5) K ' Where. 
0 • (6) D 'Crolssant.. 

(7) C - I don't loiow. ... 1 didn't go aro"iind a whole lot for 
breakfast I was kind pf stockjt the Plaza for a ' 
. . while which was interesting. . 

■ In this interchange, the dynmic interaction is h?tween Chad and Kurt, Although 
David participates, he does not offer new information but rather cements on 
and verifies (6) Chad's cpntributions. Kurt directs his response/questions 
directly to Chad. It sesms in this instance that David and Chad are operat- 
'ing as a quasi-duet (Falk 1979); i.e. they are jointly holding one conversa- 
; tional role, with Chad the «1n speaker. ,Thui Kurt's interruption of David 
. In (3) function? like an interruption of Chad. (3) is also in the fora of 
a aadiine-gun- question, and it focuses attention on Chad. Chad's reply W 
Is falrly.long and repetitive, slowed down by a filler (uh-), a false start 



(croisj'"), -repetition, and rewo'rding ("crescent rolls," "croissant," 
•crescent rolls"),, empty phrases ["and,all that?" "that kind of stuff"), 
and pauses,. Kurt interrupts this reply to ask (5) "Where." The contrast 
between Chad's, diffuse and repetitive H] and Kurt's abrupt '|uestion,(5) 
could not be more dramatic. In (7) Chad replies to Kurt's question 'with 
another diffuse resporre. (7) begins with a hedge ("I don't know"), 
to a pause, has more hedges ("a .whole lot," "kind of") ; and has more pauses 
before reaching the answer that he ate breakfast, at the Plaza Hotel, after 
which his voice trails off. During playback, Kurt commented' that Chad's^ 
reply seemed very uncertain and evasive. Chad noticed this, too, but ^ 
explained that the abrupt delivery of Kurt's^questions made himjeel 
• "on the spot" and probably aggravated his slight feeling of defeniiveness, 
since he was a new maiiberj)f the group. Thus Kurt's.attempt to make Chad 
feel comfortable had just the opposite effect." , 

you live^in LA? , , , « 

Precisely the same effect is created when another participant in the 
dinner attmpts to show interest in Chad and, make him feel comfortable. < 
. Frances has met Chad for the first time; early in the transcript she tries 
to "draw him out" by asking a s:eries of questions abwt his life: 

4 (8) F Iyou live in LA? . ■ 
+" (9) C Yeah: ' ' ' ' 

4[10)F fY'vlsiting here? ■ _ 

,^(11) C Yeah. 

4 (12) F What do youU there? 




.rfl-nd 

►Youanirtisf 



(13) C uh--*l work at Disney Prosuh' ...Walt Disney 
, 4{14)r • .. " 

, '{15)C No-no. . , , 

4(16)F Wter? . ' ' . ' ' * 

(17) C Yeah". I write ... Advertising copy. 
Listening to the tape, Frances recalled Chad had been unaccountably uncoinnun- 
■icative, She was quite puzzled by his unwillingness to engage in the friend- 
•ly chat." Chad, for his part, explained that two aspects of her questions 
had been disconcerting to him. First.^he was not comfortable talking, aboiit 



himself, ^specially not to a m acquaiDtance.^afid especlally'not about hfe 
• .wojk, To Frances,- it had seeined self-evident vthat a person likes to talk, 
about htm- pr herself. Second, ttie rapid pace, liigh pitch, and staccato 
form of her qiiestions-their machine-gun naiture-fliade Chad feel , again> ^ 
"on the spot/ The rssulting conversation between them, therefore, got off 
tij a vobbly start. The* interchange has a phoppy rhythm which tyMps such 
interaction (i.e. between e "fast talker" and a ''hesitant' inejOT are 
, notlceibly longer pauses between the question and its answer thl|Vbetwcen 
the ilisner and the subsequent question. 

The fechlne-Sun oittion in Co-Stylistic 'Tilk 

The Thanksgiving conversation contajns perou; exanplfis 'gf 'talk among 
the thrte participants wh? share a "fast'^ style, and these sggnents wntain 
ntmerous exam,|ries of machine-gun questions which hajjf ajf effect quite differ- 

1m their effect in- interaction with those who are not' accustomed to ' 
'.their use. For example, the following segment presents an interchange among 
'W, Frances, and Kurt's brother, Peter. The previous topic of talk has^ 
: been the effect of television on children. Frances then asks Kurt and Peter 
a series of questions which are similar in iflarv ways to those she asked Chad. 



(18) K rthink U's basically done ... dkge to chjldren That^ 

;• what good it's dJne is outweighed by ... the 

'damage' • . 
' (19) F , Did you two grow up with television? ' ■ ^ 

(20) P Very'little. We,had a TVfin the quonsfet 

(21) F / 



got it? 



•How ofd were you when your parents 



He had a TV but we didn't wfitch it all the time. 



. He Mere very youjic. I was four when my parents got 



a Til. 



► (23) F 



■I don't remember / ?? + 
J remember they got a TV before^' 



^w were four? 

(24) P I even remenber tfati 

(25) K . 
P ' ??" ./A 

' K we moved out ofj the quonset huts. In nineteen fifty 

four 



(26) P 



I remember we got it in the quoiiset huts. 



'■^ "(2?) F [chuckle] 'you lived in quonset hut^?^ ^Hhen you 
' were how old? ../;. 
* (2B) I;, rknow my father's dentist said to him^wh'at's a quonset . 
hut, And he said Goll, you must be younger than my 
children He was.. .... Younger than bath of us. 

The pace of this segment is fast, with miich overlap and little pause between 
utterances. The answers are as fast-paced as the questions. Peter and Kurt 
■ are operating a duet, since they^are equally knowledgeable on the topic:- 
their own childhood. They overlap with each other (24, '25) an;l latch utter- 
ances onto preceding ones (22, 26). Th|^ entire interchange, then*, proceeds 
according to the pace set by the question (19) '''Did you two grow up with * 
television?"«whijch contrasts" sharply with the pace and tone of Kurt's 
cofiment 'about the effect of television of children (18), which is uttered 
slowly, with ivery^sober tone and low pitchy Subsetluent questions are • 
asked in increasingly, fast pace and higher pitch (21 , 23, 27), as the 
questions and answers intertwine'' to" create a rhythmically smooth interehange. 

The initial question (19) represents a shift in focus of the conversa- 
tion and puts Peter and Kurt on the 'spot in a personal way, whereas they' 
were previously talking about television in general. This is similar to • 
the ^ay Frances was seen to focus questions on Chad. ^In this example, how-.' 
ever, the effect is to spark an animated interaction. By the tim^e Frances 
asks (21), "How old were you when your parents got it?" Kurt has begun to- ' 
answer her earlier question (19) with the answer, (22) "He had a TV but we 
didn't. watch it all the time." tie goes ahead'with his answer and then con- 
tinues to answer the second question by raying, "I was four when my parents 
got a TV." The constructions of \k two sentences in (22) reflect the shift . 
jn focus of Kurt's answers. His first sentence, "He had a TV tat we' didn't 
watch it all the time," echoes Peter's answer to the same question in (20): 
"He^had a TV in the quonset" (His answer was rot finished), Kurt's second 
sentence in (22) picks up the phrase*- when my parents got a TV" from Frances' 
question (21). ' ' , 

Frances' questions are timed either to overlap or to latch tinto Kurt's' 
and Peter's talk. If they come at a time when Kurt is not prepared to stop 
' talking, he either answers when- he is ready, as has been seen in (22); or 
' he ignores the question, as in the end of this ex^ample. Rather than .answer 
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, Frances' question (27), Kurf pauses for a second and a half and then tells ■ 
a little stoty.(28) which he has thought of in connection with the topic, 

•« Frances' question (27) "When you were how old?" is uttered with' high , 
pitch and In reduced syntactic form. ,The Interrogative intent is signalled, 

. most saliently by sharp rising intonation. The reduced fora serves^ultiple 

■ functions. It contributes to the pace of the interaction and carries the 
nietantessage of camaraderie through casualness: "I'ln really iilterested .In 

■ you, aiid'that's'ilv I'm asking this, but if you have something else to 
say, go ahead,- because thii Isn't all that Important." The evidence for 
•'this, lies in the fact that Kurt in fact chooses to ignore this guestion 

(27)', and on listening to the-section on tape, Frances felt no sense of 
' discomfort; about this fa|lure; (luitej the contrary, she felt pleased that 
he dli not "stand on ceremony" about answering her every question. His 
lack o'f compulsion about .answering her questions frees her to toss them out 
I as exuberantly as she likes. . • , 

■ ■■' Following Is^anoth^'eiample of the discretion of the speaker In deter- 
in1nin{whether or not to permit a question to alter the course of his or her 
• 'tajk. 'later In the same discussion, Kurt coiments that sane people living 
in'iihe,quonsethutshadrats,andhecont1niies: ■ i 

■ (29)' k cause they were bu11t,jiear the swamp. .... We used to go ... 
■ V' hunting frogs pin the swamps, 



mm was:it.. Where were yours? 



Near the, swamps? .... Now 



(30) 

(31) ''K' In the Bronx.' 

(32) P' Lin the Bro'nx. In th? Ea'st Bronx? 

(33) I How long did you live , in it?" 

„ , (34) K . . 

^ there's a b1g coojerative.,buildingi 

(35)lf' • ■ ^ "l-Three years. , 

In this segment, Kurt petiits FVance?! overlapped question (30) , fa become 
an Interruption. When she asks,"Hhere' was it.' Where were yours?" he^ halts 
hls.'i^collectlon about .hunting frogs in' the s'liamps (29) to answer' (31) ' 
"In the Bronx." However, when her .next question (33) coijes: "How long 
didyou.llve In It?" he is still answering'her'previous'questlon with (34) 
."Near the swmps? How there';s a b1g cooperative building." , Thus he , 
allows one'questlon. -(30) to tie'teniilne his next contribution but ignores ;,, 



another (33). vthat question,, "How long did you live in it?" is answered 
by Peter.(35). (Again, Peter and Kurt^are jointly holding one conversa- 
tional role, as they opeMte as a duet). ' 

These are just a few examples of the process which recurs throughout • 
the lhanksgiving data. ' Peter, Kurt, and Frances all use machine-gun a 
questions in a cooperative way. When used among, themselves, they have the, 
result of greasing the conversational wheels. When used with the three 
other participants,' they have the effect of disrupting the conversational 
flow, ,. , 

ll 

The Hachine-Gun Answer ' ' , 

■ As can be seen in the previous examples, the machine-gun question is 
not an isolated device but is a part of a style more generally typified . 
\yTapid pace, marked intonation, and staccato fom, In fact, it.has its 
cWollary in the machine-gun answer. A dramatic exaple of this occurred 
in the following eiinimal interchange which took place between two new 
acqualptances 1" a" l"fomal setting similar to that of the Thanksgiving 
dinner'.;\In the course of casual conversation, the speaker (B) mentioned ' 
her brother, and the listener (A) interjected a question which B answered 
in kind;- / 
^ (36),A 'What'z your brother do? 
(37) B • ,■ iLawyer., . ' ^ 

The monosyllabic response mirrors the question in its reduced fom,' rapid' 
timing, and marked low pitch (In contrast to the relatively. Jiigh pitch, of _ 
the question). The result Is an adjacency pair 'which is rhythmically , 
synchronous and, by their subsequent' testimony, satisfying to both partlcl- 
pants. The conversation proceeded smoofhly, with the added.satisfaction 
' that comes of having overt evidence that things are'going well, that , 
expectations about conversation are shared, and that each is playing her 
part successfully. '...■■"' 
The Q'perafion of'Li " f istic Devices in Conversation 
,'• Thus the ma'ililne-gun de,llvery ,is a potentially homonjmous device." It, 
possible dual Interpretation correlates with 'findings of an earlier study 
: (Tannen 1976.and 1979c) which'I call the "brevity effect." That research 
'itibW that 'sme speakers interpreted 'brev.ity' i,n infonnal talk^as ; 
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■cvldenceof'wsiialness" and hence "sincerity." In contrast, others took 
It as an Indirect Hay of showing displeasure or lack of agreenent. The 
brevity of the machine-gun question and answer, combined with fast pacing", " 
also has these two possible Interpretations. It Is Intended by at least 
jonie^speakers to carry the metamessage of rapport, but fails miserably to 
convey.. that message to at least seme others who are not familiar with its" 
stylistic deplopent. ^ 

M linguistic devices are not randomly distributed In tlie speech of , 
Biembers of the group.. Though no two speakers use all the same devices In 
the same way, there are patterns by vhich certain devices cooccur in the, 
speech of participants, and by which speakers who share ethnic and geo- 
graphic background exhibit similar clusters of devices. The combination of 
■ devices makes up the style of each speaker. Both Individual and social 
differences obtain. It Is by virtue of individual differences thi^t one 
may conent, "That sounds just like Harry," but it is by virtue of social 
differences that one may^ upon meeting someone'of a certain ethnic or geo^ 
graphic background, be poignantly reminded of some other person one once .,, 
knew from a similar background. [See Gumpernnd Tannen'1979 for a discus- 
sion of individual and social differences in conversational control devices). 

Conclusion ' . 

Any set of devices becomes conventionalized 1n speech communities which 
• employ them and habitual in the speech" of individuals. The use of terns 
such as "strategy" and "'device" are not Intended to imply conscious decision- 
making about ways of talliing. ' Rather, ways of verbalizing meaning and in- 
tent have an air of Inevitability about them: a certain way of showing inter- 
est, friendliness; or anger seems self-evidently appropriate. It Is likely 
that coRinunlcation is always an Imperfect business-each persoii Is an. - 
island, and an Interlocutor never precjsely understands another's Intent . 
in all Us- ramifications,' motivations, and associations. But Intentions 
are perce1^§i correctly in proportion to the degree to which conversational 
style Is shared.- When Interlocutors have styles which are relatively slmi-,; 
lar, Inteotlons are apt to be more op less correctly perceived. When conver- 
sational style Is relatively different, Intentions are likely to be misin- 
terpreted. The present study of conversational .style demonstrates that process. 
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Notes 



1. The present paper is based on a small part of a larger study (Taniien 
1979b) of conversational style, Hy analysis draws heavily upon the. 
theoretical and methodological work of John Gumperz and Robin Lakoff , 
and I was helped throughout by their-'comments on earlier drafts, as 
well as those of Wallace Chafe. Finally, I stiall always be grateful 
to the Thanksgiving celebrants, here pseudonymously named, who gracious- . 
ly agreed to be taped and whose perceptive comments during playback " 
made my analysis possible. 

I Methodological issues such as the question of "naturalness" of data so 
gathered, the issue of informed consent, and the fact that the investi- 
gator was a participant are discussed at length in Tannen 1979b. 

3. Terminology is problematic. It is my hope, always, to avoid \m which* 
■ reflect value judgments, but in this the language fails me. The use 
of "positive" and "negative" (Brown and Levinson) are heavily 'loaded, 
and even "camaraderie" vs: "distance" (Lakoff) seems to favor the tamer. 
Len Talmy, wtio has Independently observed a similar stylistic dichotomy, 

> refers to one as Style A and the other as Style ^B. My own references 
to these stylistic prototypes waver, reflecting my dissatisfaction • 
with available terms as I strive for names which are descriptive as 
well as objective. yr - • . ' 

i Ron ard Suzanne Scol^lon (Native Langtoje Center/University of Alaska, 
Fairbanks) have;' studied communicative strategies of Athabaskans which 
sean to' represent a style much further along the continuum toward 'non- ... 
imposition." . ■ ' ■ 

5, Transcription conventions are gleaned from three sources: those developed 
by members of a project directed by WaWace. Chafe at UC-Berkeley; those 
used by ethnonethodologists and presented in Schenkein 1978; and those 
used by members of a project directed by Johp Gumperz at OC-Berkeley. 
Those conventions used here are: , \ _ , 

. ./noficeable pause or break.in rhythm (less'than ,5 second) 

half second pause, as measured by t stop watch 
■ , an extra dot Is added for;each addition- half second of pause 
^ marks primary stress "I 
marks secondary stress 

marks hii'li pitch, continuing until punctuation. ^ 
marks low pitch, continuing iintii punctuation, 
marks sentence-final falling intonation c 
marks clause-final intonation [""lore to come ) 
marks yes/i]o question. risinj intonation 
is the staitdard linguistic sjrabol for glottal slop ; . 
is the standard linguistic sjubo] for phoneme schwa (pronounced uh), 
indicates lengthened vowel sound i 
indicates jentence continues without break in rhytlm (look for j ■ 
' continuation on next line) 
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Husica! notation is used for amplitude: 
4, piano (spoken softly) ' • . x 

^pianissimo (spoki* very softly) 
t forte (loud) . . 
if fortissimo (verj loud) 
. Acc spoken quickly 
Jac spoken slowly 

All notations continue until punctuation 
IV indicates incmprehenslWe talk ' 
/wrds/'ln slashes indicate uncertain transcription 
[brackets] are used for comiients on quality and non-verbal channel 
[Brackets linking lines indicate overlapping talk 
Brackets on tvio lineTL^j^^j^j jg^j^j utterance latched.to first 
without pause. 
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